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THE COMMISSION'S REPORT AND THE 
TEACHERS' ASSEMBLY 



% EDGAR W. KNIGHT 



THE thirty-seventh annual session of the North 
Carolina Teachers' Assembly which was held 
in Asheville, November 24-26, proved to be 
very successful and useful. The weather was delight- 
ful, the hospitality of Asheville was superb, the pro- 
grams of the various departments were good, and the 
entire occasion was enjoyable. The officers of the As- 
sembly met every requirement and set high standards 
of service. 

The program in practically every department was 
made around the report of the State Educational 
Commission on the findings of the survey which has 
been made during the past year under the direction of 
Dr. Frank P. Bachman, of the General Education 
Board. The principal addresses were made by Dr. 
Bachman on the evening of November 24, by Dr. 
Edwin Minis, of Vanderbilt University, and President 
S. B. Underwood on the evening of November 25, 
and by Dr. George A. Works, of Cornell University, 
on the evening of November 26. Dr. W. D. Moss, 
pastor of the Sprunt Memorial Presbyterian Church at 
Chapel Hill, preached the annual sermon at noon 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Preliminary to and in preparation for the considera- 
tion of the commission's report, a review of its find- 
ings had been given to the press prior to the meeting 
in Asheville. This stimulated a widespread interest 
in the report and made a discussion of it intelligent 
and practical. The report has called attention to a 
rather distressing state of affairs in public education 
in North Carolina. The salient points made by it ap- 
pear in the following review : 

Although the amount of money available for public 
education has increased greatly during the past forty 
years, in the efficiency of its public schools North 
Carolina still belongs with the States at the bottom of 
the list. But the report of the commission is not 
devoted entirely to severe criticism of school condi- 
tions in North Carolina. It gives the State full credit 
for the tremendous educational strides which -it has 
made in spite of adverse circumstances during the past 
forty years, measured in some respect by increase 
from $396,000 spent for public education in the State 
in 1880 to $8,105,000 spent for that purpose in 1919. 



Briefly, the report recommends the improvement in 
rural education by consolidation of small rural ele- 
mentary schools and small rural high schools ; increase 
in salary and training facilities for teachers ; increased 
appropriation for school purposes; and a revision of 
the administrative machinery for schools upon the 
basis of the county as the unit witii special city school 
districts. 

At the end of the school year 1917-18 there were in 
the State 7,738 rural school houses, of which 5,422 
were for white children and 2,316 were for colored 
children, the report shows. Most of these school 
houses have been constructed since 1900. The funds 
available for their construction were very limited, and, 
in consequence, the buildings are for the most part 
poorly built and in poor condition. Nevertheless, 
school houses which have been built in the last few 
years are distinctly superior and more substantial. 
The older school houses are badly lighted, badly vent- 
ilated and wretchedly equipped. Rarely do they con- 
tain decent provisions for sanitation. 

The best rural school houses for colored children, 
the report says, are the so-called Rosenwald school 
buildings, towards which the county, the communities 
and Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, contribute as 
a rule equal sums ; and the best for white children are 
the consolidated elementary and high schools which 
are becoming more and more common. Some of these 
consolidated school buildings, as well as some city 
school buildings, it is admitted, are excellent from 
every point of view. The report, therefore, points out 
that while the overwhelming majority of the exist- 
ing school buildings are in urgent need of being re- 
paired the State has made a good start in this direc- 
tion. It will be, in the long run, highly economical for 
the State to face the whole problem, providing school 
buildings that are substantially built and equipped, so 
that they will last during several generations. 

SCHOOL TERM 

In 1904 when the present course of study was first 
issued, city schools had an eight months' term, but of 
the ninety-seven counties then existing thirty had a 
school term of less than four months, fifty-one a term 
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between four and five months and the rest between 
five and seven months. Not only was the term short 
but attendance was poor. In the cities only seventy- 
one per cent of the white children and fifty per cent 
of the colored children enrolled were in average daily 
attendance ; and in the country districts only fifty per 
cent of white children and fifty-six per cent of the col- 
ored children. Thus, at that time the average school year 
for the white children in cities averaged approximately 
121 days and for rural white children approximately 
fifty days. Since that day the term has been length- 
ened in the cities and somewhat in the rural districts, 
but even now in rural districts it is altogether inade- 
quate. The school program has also been improved, 
though it is still too heavy for the teaching staff. This 
is especially true in small rural schools, where the ages 
of the children in attendance are so diverse that it is 
impossible to grade them as they ought to be graded. 
As a result large numbers of children are in their 
studies far below the point, which, at their respective 
ages, they should have reached. 

The number of high schools has rapidly increased 
in recent years. In 1908 there were in operation 132 
county and eighty-one city high schools. Now there 
are over 200 county high schools and about 150 city 
high schools. Also a great many elementary schools 
give some high school instruction. These high schools 
have increased in numbers so rapidly that it 'nas been 
absolutely impossible to procure for them either a 
well trained teaching staff or a properly qualified body 
of students. Nor have they been systematically and 
closely supervised. The report points out the neces- 
sity of getting rid of both small rural elementary 
schools and of small rural high schools by consolida- 
tion. 

TEACHERS MOSTLY UNTRAINED 

The teachers of North Carolina are for the most 
part untrained and therefore unskilled. Only twenty 
per cent of the elementary white teachers of the State 
hold professional certificates showing that they have 
received a satisfactory preparation for the work which 
they are doing and only seven per cent of the colored 
teachers hold such certificates. Of the high school 
teachers about one half have had education enough to 
equip them for their work. Not only do the teachers 
of North Carolina in large numbers lack training; 
they also lack experience, it is pointed out. About one 
half of them have taught for less than five years. The 
teaching body of this State accordingly is in a constant 
state of flux, and is made up largely of young un- 
trained teachers, who have too little incentive or in- 
terest to remain in the profession. 



These conditions are accounted for by the salaries 
which have been paid for such services. As late as 
1917-18 the average annual salary for the rural white 
teacher was $276 and for the rural colored teacher 
$140. The Legislature of 1919 raised these salaries, 
but despite this increase the average annual salary of 
the rural white teachers is still only $430 and the aver- 
age annual salary of the colored teachers is still only 
$295. The State has adopted a new certification plan 
which will result, it is believed, in raising the pay of 
teachers who have received the right kind of training. 
But the effective work of this new plan will be inter- 
fered with by the lack of teacher training facilities. 
Existing normal schools cannot produce the number 
of trained teachers now needed and will be woefully 
inadequate if the salaries paid are sufficient to attract 
competent men and women to teaching. Not only 
must salaries be further increased but additional train- 
ing facilities must be provided. 

BETTER INSTRUCTION NEEDED 

In order to find out the quality of instruction which 
is being received by the school children of North 
Carolina under these conditions written examinations 
were given in both elementary schools and high schools. 
In the elementary schools children were examined in 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and history. In the high 
schools they were examined in reading, algebra and 
Latin. The showing made was extremely poor. The 
results both in the cities and rural districts, according 
to the report, fall far below the usual standard reached 
in other sections of the country. On the other hand, 
the results obtained in city schools are better than the 
results in rural schools and in the rural schools the 
results in the consolidated schools are distinctly better 
than results obtained in the smaller schools. For ex- 
ample, in reading, seventh grade city children read no 
better than good sixth grade children elsewhere and 
fall two years below the reading achievements of chil- 
dren who complete an elementary course of eight 
years. In the rural schools seventh grade children 
read no better than good fifth grade children and fifth 
grade children no better than good third grade chil- 
dren. And in one room rural schools seventh grade 
children are on the average two years older than the 
children of the same grade in our city schools, which 
actually makes them three years instead of one year 
behind our city children. 

When reading is so poor little can be and little is 
done in informational subjects like history and geo- 
graphy. The poor instruction in reading in the ele- 
mentary schools is reflected in the high schools. No 
North Carolina high school tested did as well as the 
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poorest high school tested outside the State, and the 
reading ability of the children in our small high 
schools is almost unbelievable. Seniors in these small 
high schools read no better than freshmen in good 
high schools. Obviously the general level of instruc- 
tion must be greatly raised. This calls for better 
trained teachers and for doing away v/ith one, two and 
three teacher elementary schools and small high 
schools; for the larger the school, even under present 
conditions, the better the results. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The administrative machinery of the schools must 
also be improved. "The Constitution of the State 
should be so amended as to permit of a lay state board 
of education, the members of which are naturally and 
deeply interested in the subject. This board should 
select the state superintendent, who would be its 
executive officer and secretary. Proper professional 
safeguards should be thrown around this office and 
the salary should be increased so that a competent man 
can be properly remunerated. Maryland pays its state 
superintendent $8,000; New Jersey, $10,000. The 
salary of the state superintendent of North Carolina 
should not be less than $6,000 a year. The great va- 
riety of administrative boards now in existence should 
be abolished and their place taken by divisions in the 
office of the state department of education, each divi- 
sion provided with a head and adequate assistance, 
all working as a unit under the state superintendent. 

"Nominally, North Carolina has a county system of 
education but there has been so much special legisla- 
tion creating specially chartered districts and special 
tax districts that the county system exists, for the most 
part, in name only. This immense complex of exist- 
ing legislation should be wiped out and replaced by a 
simple, general law, providing for a county system of 
schools and for city school districts. 

"Over all the schools of the county outside of the 
city school districts should be placed a county board 
of education elected by the people on a non-partisan 
ballot at a general school election. These county 
boards of education should be authorized and required 
to employ experienced and well-trained county superin- 
tendents to provide their superintendents with the 
necessary supervisors and clerical assistance, thus 
securing competent and continuous educational leader- 
ship and guidance for the schools of the county. While 
it would probably be impracticable at this time to abol- 
ish all special tax districts, certainly the laws should be 
so modified as to prevent their further development 
and should at the same time pave the way to a genuine 



county system, avoiding the evils of a district system 
toward which the counties are now so rapidly drifting. 
"Over each city school district — and there should 
probably not be more than a score in the entire State — 
there should likewise be a board of education elected 
by the people on a non-partisan ballot at a general 
school election. All city boards of education should 
operate under the same general law and the law should 
confer on them adequate powers to meet the needs of 
developing city school systems. The city boards of 
education should stand in the same relation as county 
boards of education to the state department of educa- 
tion. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

These measures will call for increased expenditure. 
"The public must not be misled as to what the State 
is now doing in the matter of financial support of pub- 
lic education. I'^ew States now spend less; and in re- 
-spect to the efficiency of its public schools. North 
Carolina belongs with the States at the bottom of the 
list. Yet North Carolina stands fourth in agriculture 
and eleventh in the amount of internal revenue, in- 
come and excess profits tax collected. It is perfectly 
clear that the State can afford to put more money into 
education, also that unless more money is put into the 
state department, county administration, city admin- 
istration, into normal schools and into teachers' sal- 
aries, the children of North Carolina will continue to 
receive an inferior education. 

"Education is not cheap. It is expensive and it is 
every day becoming more expensive. But let it not 
be forgotten that education is the most profitable in- 
vestment that a State can make. Wealth flows into 
the States where the tax rate for education is relatively 
high, not into the States where it is relatively low. 
'Too poor to maintain schools!' one of the greatest 
of North Carolina's sons cries out. 'The man who 
says it is the perpetuator of poverty. It is the doc- 
trine that keeps us poor. It has driven more men and 
more wealth from the State and kept more away than 
any other doctrine ever cost us.' 

"Our suggestions involve large expenditures, but 
the State can afford them. As our educational facil- 
ities develop our wealth will increase; we shall be 
able to spend more still in training the children of the 
State. Breaking the vicious circle of poverty and ig- 
norance we shall have started a beneficial circle of in- 
telligence and efficiency." 

THE PROPOSED CODE 

Based on the report of the commission is a pro- 
posed school code which was also discussed by mem- 
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bers of the commission present and by others. The 
code is of course incomplete and general, the details 
not yet having been fully worked out. But it pro- 
voked a strong and wholesome discussion among the 
teachers. The subject which attracted most atten- 
tion was the proposal that school boards be elected by 
popular vote. In the meeting of the county superin- 
tendents it was evident that the people of the State 
are not yet ready to offer this as a solution, and the 
commission later decided not to recommend to the 
Legislature that this method of electing boards of 
education be enacted into law. . 

RESOLUTIONS 

At the last business meeting of the Assembly on 
Friday afternoon the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

1. That the North Carolina Teachers' Assembly endorses 
the principles embodied in the so-called Smith-Towner Bill, 
now before Congress, and that the secretary be instructed to 
send a copy of this resolution to the United States Senators 
and Representatives from North Carolina. 

2. That the Assembly wishes to express its appreciation of 
the report made by the Educational Commission, setting forth 
the conditions in the public schools of the State, that it com- 
mends that report to the careful consideration and study of 
all teachers and friends of education in the State, and to that end 
would suggest that the delegates and members present see to it 
that this report is discussed in local units and given the widest 
publicity. 

3. That the Assembly comply with the request of the State 
Board of Health and the Medical Society of North Carolina 
that a committee be appointed to co-operate with the commit- 
tee from the State Board of Health and Medical Society. 

4. That the position of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of North Carolina is one of trust and honor, and 
demands a man of the highest qualifications in the educational 
world, and that the present salary is entirely inadequate for 
this position; that the North Carolina Teachers' Assembly 
recommend, through the next session of the Legislature, that 
this salary be not less than $8,000 per annum. 

5. That we hereby endorse the thoroughly progressive policy 
of our State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and ex- 
press our gratification at his re-election; that, in particular, 
his successful campaign during the session of our last Legis- 
lature has meant the placing of our teachers upon a distinctly 
professional plane. We pledge to him our entire loyalty. 

6. Whereas, the state and denominational colleges are in such 
a crowded condition that they cannot provide the proper 
facilities for educating boys and girls to that degree worthy 
of the State's leadership; and whereas it is the disgraceful, 
yet tragical, truth that in a State ranking at the top of the 
nation in wealth, over 2,000 boys and girls were denied ad- 
mittance to the colleges of the State this fall, because the col- 
leges could not provide room for them ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Teachers' Assembly 
of North Carolina that the people of the State should be made 
aware of the facts in regard to these overcrowded conditions ; 
should take steps to remedy the situation and provide proper 
facilities for the educating of the youth of the State, who in 



the future will be the leaders, educationally, socially, indus- 
trially, and politically, of North Carolina. 

OFFICERS FOR 1921 

The following officers were elected for 1921 : 

President — R. H. Latham, Superintendent City Schools, Win- 
ton-Salem. 

Vice-President — Charles E. Brewer, President Meredith Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 

Secretary-Treasurer — A. T. Allen, Secretary State Board of 
Examiners. 

Executive Committee (new members) — Miss Bettie Aiken 
Land, Guilford County; A. E. Akers, Halifax County; Miss 
Nellie Fleming, Burlington ; A. J. Hutchins, Asheville. 

The Teachers' Assembly voted to join the National Educa- 
tional Association, and Superintendent S. B. Underwood, the 
retiring president, was elected delegate ; Miss Susie Fulghuni. 
of the State Board of Examiners, was elected alternate. The 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State Direc- 
tor are ex-officio members of the National Educational As- 
sociation; therefore North Carolina will have at least three 
delegates to the meeting of this body. 



GRADUATE SCHOOL BULLETIN 

The University of North Carolina Record No. 179 
appears as a bulletin of the Graduate School Series 
No. 2 under the title. Research in Progress. The ma- 
terial here published covers the period from July, 
1918, to June, 1920. 

The bulletin contains a record of the activities in 
research work carried on by members of the faculty 
of the Graduate School and by graduate students dur- 
ing the period specified. The results of this work arc 
presented in the form of abstracts of articles, of pub- 
lications, and of theses by the graduate faculty and 
students. 

Particular interest for schoolmen attaches to the 
third section devoted to the research activities of the 
School of Education. These activities have been along 
the lines of historical, administrative, and technical 
phases of the educational problem. 

Here is presented in an interesting way tangible and 
concrete proof of the interest in scholarly work and 
study manifest in the South, and particularly at the 
University of North Carolina. The titles of topics 
treated show both in scope and variety how thoroughly 
the spirit of research has entered into the life of at 
least a portion of Southern civilization. It is an inter- 
esting sidelight on the changing and developing view- 
point from which we are coming to view the process 
of educating our citizenry. 

The bulletin has further value in that it makes a 
permanent record of the graduate work either accom- 
plished or in process of accomplishment. The Graduate 
School proposes to publish one such bulletin annually 
thus making a continuous record of its investigations. 
— L. A. W. 



